not equipped to deal with disasters which outlasted
their legal term. The few remaining inhabitants who
had gone to earth in the ruins of their homes, packed
their bags, put their mattresses and bolsters on top
of the already overloaded wagons, and made off. A
day came when the village was deserted. I read about
it in the papers. Only a few dogs and cats remained
behind, skulking in the doorways of the abandoned
dwellings . . . that was all.

Fran?ois quickened his pace, terrified at the
thought of having to traverse this zone which had
been left to the mercy of animals that had once been
domesticated. One of them, gone wild, might bite
him. At his heels, anxious not to lose touch, the dog
and the bitch were trotting in pursuit. A layer of
clinging mist was moving slowly.

If I told this story in Paris everyone would laugh
at me. Juliette would find the scene highly romantic.
I ought to have brought her with me. She's a
wonderful hand at dealing with invisible dangers,
muffled sounds, muted nightmares. There is a deep
deposit of fear in me, inherited from my father. He
always manages to get on the track of distress, like
a water-diviner. He has the gift of making gloom
flourish in the space of a few minutes, as damp pro-
duces weeds. He is past-master of the funereal. He
was the village master of ceremonies, a sort of director
of mortuary operations. He set the "tone". But it's
time I stopped thinking of all that. I feel the upsurge
of an old exasperation, and it puts me in a bad mood
for this unexpected return to the family hearth,
Better leave my father where he is. I shall have more
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